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Th'TRODDCTION 


As  the  Oriental  arrives  in  Chicago 
what  situation  does  he  meet?   As  he  lives  here 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  his  surroundings 
and  the  institutions  of  this  city  that  are 
ooen  to  him  as  an  Orient al, what  aid  do  they 
^ive  him  socially?   What  tr'oatment  does  he  re- 
ceive from  the  general  public  and  from  public 
institutions  and  officers? 

?fhat  effect  is  produced  upon  this  cifcy 
by  the  larae  number  of  Orientals  here, and  what 
is  the  effect  unon  the  mother  countiies  of 
these  Orientals, due  bo  the  large  numbers  of 
their  citizens  residing  in  the  United  States? 

And  finally,'.'? hat  can  the  churches  of 
Chicaoo,and  particularly  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  ,do  to  better  the  situa.- 
tion  for  the  Oriental  in  Chicago? 

This  paper  is  a  study  of  social  facts 
concerning  the  Jan anese , Chine se, Koreans, Hindu, 
and  Filipino  races  in  Chicago, in  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  above  questions. 


The  IT, auerial  for  this  thesis  was 
fathered  alraost  entirely  by  interviews  v;ith 
either  reor ese nt at ive  men  of  the  Oriental 
races  in  ChioaiO,or  nen  vhose  knowledge  and 
exnerience  have  Q^iven  them  the  authority  to 
speak  on  such  matters. 

To  those  who  have  courteously 
given  rae  any  information  desired  during 
one  or  more  interviews, I  wish  to  make  this 
aoknOvTle^^eraent  of  gratitude  oo  the  folio  xving: 

Hon. K. Kwashiraa, t he  Japanese  Imperial  Consul 

Secretary  Harada 

Reverend  M.Shimadsu 

Mr.H.Shirahito 

Concerning    the    Jatsanese 

Secretary    Y.S.Tora 
Secretary    Joan    Ark 
?vlr .  EiumK.  Chu 

Concerning  the  Chinese 

Mr. Pedro  Paguio 

!,??. Pedro  Villanueva 

y\r ,  R.  Sayoo 

Concerning  the  Filipinos 

Mr. Honakey  Kim 
Mr. Andrew  Hyun 

Concerning  the  Koreans 

Mr. Sat i  sh  C. Gosh 

Concerning  the  Hindus 


Dr. Sidney  I. Culick 
*  r . A  b  r  a  h  a  ra  Bowers 
V'  r  .  B  .  W .  Dickson 
A  s  s  t  S  u  o  t .  A .  B .  7?  i  g  h  t 
and  others 

Concerning  the  entire  study 
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PART    I. 


THE    JAPANESE 


THE  JAPANESE  YOUNS  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Board  of  Trustees  (o  in  embers) 
Chairman  of  Committees  (7) 
Auditors  ( E ) 
Executive  Staff: 

Superintendent 

Secret  ary 

Treasurer 

FACTS 
1. Located  at  747  East  38th  Street, 

2.  "Non-sectarian  insfitution  for  service". 

3.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  nrofessions  conie  and  meet 

under  its  roof. 

4.  The  former  "Institution"  was  incorporated  in  the 

Chicago  Metropolitan  Y .  '.' .  C .  A .  t  h  i  s  S  d  r  i  n  3. . 
5. It  has  a  thoroughly  deraocratic  social  atmosphere. 

ACTIVITIES 

1 . R  G 1 i  g  i  o  u  s  work: 

The  Japanese  Evangelical  Church  of  Chicago  holds 

its  7;3ekly  services  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
The  Religious  Work  Committee  coooerates  7,'ith 

the  church  to  promote  sniritual  v/elfare 

among  the  young  men. 
Bible  study  class. 

Lectures  by  prominent  Japanese  tsreachors. 
They  encourage  men  vjho  understand  English  to 

attend  Am.  erican  churches. 
They  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Chicago  churches. 

8. Literary  Society: 
Topics  of  the  day. 
Noted  scholars  and  scientists  speak; also  statesmen, 

merobants,and  captains  of  industry  from  Japan. 
The  Society  meets  once  a  7;eek. 
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3. Social  life: 

Game  room  with  billiard  tables  and  indoor  gamea. 

Social  gatherings, "Tea  and  Talk  Parties", 

special  ent eft ainment s, concert s, amat eur  plays, 
illustrated  lectures,  make  up  a  full  D:7ogram. 

Christmus  and  Easter  are  celebrated  esoecially, 

4. Physical  culture: 

The  equipment  for  physical  activities  includes 

Japanese  fencing  suits, boxing  glove s, base-ball 

outfits. 
There  is  a  tennis  court  near,  and  in  the  suir.raer 

a  nearby  beach  on  Lake  Michigan  is  used  for 

swimmings 
Skating  in  winter  and  hikes  in  srring  and  summer 

keep  them  in  touch  with  the  outdoors  and  nature, 

5.  Library: 

The  small  library  contains  over  t;vo  thousand 

books , besides  many  magazines  and  pamphlets. 
There  is  an  Encyclooedia  Japonica,now  out  of 

Drint,and  valued  at  over  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  library  is  catalogued  and  copies  are  to 

be  had  upon  request  by  Japanese  in  any  part 

of  America. 
This  is  the  largest  collection  of  Jaoanese 

material  in  the  United  States. 
A.  file  of  current  cliDoings  is  keDt,and  the 

material  is  listed. 
By  this  whole  system  Japanese  students  can 

get  hold  of  a  T:ide  range  of  material  for 

thesis  or  other  work. 

6. publications: 

The  Association  owns  a  small  printing  press 

equipped  '.vith  both  English  and  Japanese  t^/pe. 
They  do  practically  all  of  their  own  printing. 
Each  month  a  bullet  in,  "Kwai-Yu ", is  published 


and  sent  to  members  and  friends. 
7..Student  aid: 

Ther-e  is  a  Student  Loan  Fund, as  a  raemorial 
to  a  foriEer  student  namsd  "T  sunekawa" , 
and  established  in  1911, which  makes  loans 
to  Jatsanese  students  to  a  limit  of  fifteen 
dollars(soon  to  be  raised)  per  six  months. 
The  Fund  amounts  to  almost  ^300  now, only 
S60  of  which  is  not  loaned  out  now.   There 
has  never  been  any  money  unreturned. 

Japanese  are  aided  in  finding  orooer  rooming 
placos  and  in  securing  employment. 

S. Tourist  service: 

Service  is  rendered  to  tourists  from  Japan 
by  furnishing  Guides, i nterpreters, etc, , 
and  transient  rooms, 

9. Emergency  cases: 

Frequently  the  Association  is  called  UDon  to 
help  in  cases  of  doath  of  Jananese  in  the 
vicinity  and  even  in  other  towns. 
Help  is  often  given  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
other  kinds  of  distress. 


10.  Dormitory: 

There  are  tv/enty-four  sleecinS  rooms  and  over 

thirty  beds.   Most  of  these  are  for  permanent 

roomers, but  a  few  are  reserved  for  transients. 
A  place  for  the  storage  of  things  while  the 

owner  is  in  the  United  States  is  very  useful. 
The  dormitory  is  usually  very  crowded, and  the  cots 

are  often  necessary.   At  the  time  of  writing 

there  are  forty— two  roomers. 
The  motto  cf  the  Association  is:  "A  home  for 

young  men  and  hosnitallity  to  all." 


RISTOPY 

The  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Insfcitufee 
was  oraanised  in  1908  with  its  headquarters 
at  30SS  Groveland  Avenue.   In  1911  it  became 
affiliated  v;ith  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Y.M. 
C.A»,fi"om  which  time  the  latter  has  paid  the 
entire  salary  of  a  suDerintsndent,as  Japanese 
Secretary  of  the  Association, 

There  has  been  steady  and  solendid 
progress  since  the  start..   Now  there  are  over 
four  hundred  members;it  is  kriown  in  America 
and  .JaDan,where  only  recently  ;^5,000  7^ as  raised 
for  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Since  its  founding  the  orS. aniaation 
has  moved  twelve  times, bein3  located  now  at  747 
East  .36th  Street,;-; hither  it  moved  in  order  to 
best  serve  the  larve  student  Drooortion  of 
Japanese, also  to  ^et  into  a  residential  district. 

The  nresent  building,  is  owned  by  the 
Association  and  has  an  office, Assembly  Hall, 
dining  r oom , ki t chen, bi lliar d  and  ^ame  room, 
library, Drint  shop, and  two  floors  for  dormitory 
aj^d  storage  nurposes.   The  equipment  is  already 
out  grown. 

PLANS 

With  more  money  and  available  leader— 
eh  Id  the  Association  hopes  to  have  a  bidder  and 
more  efficient  service  maintained, a  read  infor- 
mation service  bureau, and  to  nromote  an  intel- 
lectual and  social  intercourse  between  the 
Jaoaneae  and  Americans. 

NEEDS 


The  Association  needs: 
1. A  new, modern  buildinR. 
2. A  lar^e  endowment  fund. 

S. Secular  subscribers  to  the  budget  expense  fund. 
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BUDGET  1920-1921 


Income 

Disburseaient 

Raise  by  subsoriotion 


$  9,000 
_igj_390 

t    1,69  0 


THE  JAPA?TESE  STUDENT  CLUB  ofthe  UMIVERSTTY  OF"  CHICAGO 

This  club  is  cited  as  a  typical  one 
of  its  !^ind,siTrilar  or^ar.isations  existing  wher- 
ever a  handful  of  -Jaaansse  students  are  fathered. 
The  ob.-jsct  of  this  club  is  stated: 
1.  To  promote  friends  hit)  araoni  the  Japanese 

students  in  U.C. 
2. To  fostdr  a  stron?;  faith  and  relationship 

between  the  Japanese  and  American  students. 
3. To  helo  newly  arrived  Jan  an ess  students. 

At  present  there  are  thirty  members. 
All  oronerly  enrolled  Jaoa nese  students  are  eli- 
gible to  rneabership. 

Dues  are  twenty-five  cents  per  quarter, 
and  heavy  assessments  amount  to  about  ten  dollars 
a  year.   Meetings  are  held  once  a  month,  T^ith  an 
average  attendance  of  t'.venty. 

The  activities  are  soci al f most ly  stag), 
banquets  to  guests, and  intellectual  lectures  put 
on  by  themselves  in  their  lines  of  research. 

The  club  coonerates  v;ith  the  Illinois 
Japanese  Students'  Association. 

Speakers  are  frequently  furnished  to 
churches  and  other  organizations  which  call  for 
their  services. 
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THE  FIRST  JAPANESE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  OP  CHICAaO 


In  oon. junction  v.'ith  ths  Jaaanese  Yound 
Men's  Christian  Association  i; 


anese  Y< 
3  operated  thi; 


Evangelical  church, the  only  one  in  Illinois. 

The  officers  consist  of  a  Dastor,the 
Superintendent  of  the  Y.ll.C.A.,a  deacon,  a  treas- 
urer,a  secretary, a  Sunday  School  superintendent, 
and  three  trustees. 

The  church  services  are  held  in  the 
Assembly  Kail  of  the  Association  at  747  East  S6th 


Tl 


he 
VI  e  1 1  a  1 1 

women . 


services  held  every  Sunday  evening  ar 
ended  by 
The  men 


an  average  of  forty  raen  and  five 
are  mostly  students  form  the  col- 
leges and  universities  on  the  South  Side, with  a 
fev;  business  men  ocoasicnally.   There  are 
active  members  at  ores; 


ii  Sht y— 


t  hr  ee 


her 


TQ    members  at  ere sent. 
The  Sunday  School  work  is  t  h r  i v 1 n a 


and 


is  where  the  greatest  hone  lies  for  the  fu- 
ture Christian  TJork  for  Japanese  in  America. 

Calls  freauently  come  in  for  STJeakers 
to  io    into  Anerican  churches  to  nresent  matters 
cf  common  interest.   "---  --f  i-^- ^     w  _  £•.- ■ 


Many  of  these  cannot  be  filled, 
The  Jananeee  very  saldoa  io    to  Enalish 
services,  even  thous'h  they  are  yrged  t 
The  reason 


is  g  iv 

home  in  then.!   It  i 


n  that  they  ^ 

OD 

bat  the  Am 


to  do  SO. 
o  not  fsol 


at 


the  oainion  of  the  nsstor 
of  the  Jaoanese  church  that  the  American  churches 
could  do  more  to  heln  the  J an anese  in  this  country 
in  a  moral  more  than  any  other  way.   The  reason 

why  many  Ja. 

v; h e n  they  come  to  this 


t  h  G  y  were  well  t  i 
as  church 
f  e  r  e  n  t . 


!,Danese  drift  away  from  the  church 

country  is  that  at  heme 
i  e  d '  u  D , w  i  t  h  all  their  best  friends 
ffi ember s,but  over  here  things  are  dif- 


T'here  are  very  few  Jananese  churches,  and 
the  American  churches  have  slioht  differences  in 
service  forms  and  are  not  as  cordial  to  these 
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Oriental  strangers  ae  they  must  be  in  order  to 
win  their  confidence  and  to  make  assurances  of 
friendship. 


THE  -TAPA.NES?'  SAVINGS  SOCIETY 

With  the  object  of  helping  the  Japan- 
ese in  Chicago  to  save  what  they  do  not  need 
for  immediate  expenditures, this  society  was 
established  in  1918.   It  is  located  at  19S5 
East  6Srd  St., the  phot o§ rap uic  studio  of  its 
president . 

The  officers  consist  of  a  president, 
a  t r easur er , an d  a  seer et ary, all  under  a  Board 
of  Directors.   All  services  are  voluntary. 
The  organization  is  not  incorporated. 

Tvtentbership  consists  in  a  regular 
monthly  deposit  of  five  dollars  ar  nore;soiT!e 
put  in  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  monthly. 
There  is  now  on  deposit  over  three  thousand 
dollars, one  member  having  a  personal  deposit 
of  over  three  hundred  dollErs. 

Money  may  be  borrowed  by  members  at 
an  interest  rate  of  one  uer  cent  per  annum, to 
a,    total  of  the  full  sue  on  denositjif  more  than 
that  amount  is  needed, such  member  must  borrow 
from  the  account  of  others. 

Meetings  take  place  once  a  month. 
There  are  thirty  members  at  present. 
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THE  JAPANESE  ASSOCIATION  OP  CHTCA30 

This  Association  was  established  in 
1916  and  now  has  its  office  at  ISO  North  Dear- 
born Street. 

The  ob.iects  are: 
l.To-oromote  the  interests  of  the  Jacanese. 
2. To  orotect  their  civil  rights. 
3, To  elevate  their  characters. 
4. To  carry  on  relief  work  for  the  Japanese. 
5. To  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the 

Jananese  residents  and  the  Americans. 
6 ,  Y,' i  t  h  these  ends  in  v i e w ,  t  o  do  anything 
Dossible  for  the  Jaoanese. 

V'embershiD  is  open  to  any  Japanese 
residina  in  Chicago.   The  annual  dues  call  for 
a  minimuir  of  six  dollars. 

The  or;?anisation  is  supported  by  the 
membership  fees, by  translating  and  interoreting 
charges, and  by  donations. 

The  ernoloyed  staff  consists  of  the 
part  time  secretary  and  a  stenographer.   i^'ost  of 
the  work  is  voluntary. 

There  are  three  daoartments  of  the 
Associ  at  ion : 

#1  Relief.   This  is  divided  into  five  commit- 
tees,and  has  authority  to  give  up  to  fifty 
dollars  a  casetthe  moral  support  of  this 
department  means  rnuch  to  the  case. 
#2  Investigation.   This  is  divided  into  seven 
comcitteee, for  conducting  all  kinds  of  re- 
search, into  laws, customs, oases, all  profitable 
investigation  of  v.'hatever  sort. 
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#3  aecommenda-tions.   This  division  holds   a 
semi-official  Dosition  with  the  Jaoan- 
ese  Consul  at e, for  its  recommendations 
are  often  followed, esoeci  ally  vrith  refer- 
ence to  the  oersonal  affairs  of  those 
-Jacanese  who  '^et  into  trouble. 

The  Association  has  about  two  hundred 
members.   It  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directore, 
consisting  of  twenty  men.   'The  Board  members 
are  elected  by  the  Associat ion, and  hold  office 
for  one  year.   The  Board  officers  are  elected  by 
its  members.   The  directors  meet  monthly  and 
the  Association  annually. 

These  are  amon^  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Japanese  Association: 

1.  Iiocatina  nersons  lost  track  of. 

2.Givins  references  and  letters  of-  introduction. 

S.Preoaring  and  nassino  out  information  of 

all  kinds. 
4.CooDeratin^  for  oommon  interests  with 

organizations  outside  of  Chicago. 
5.Ur)on  request, looking  into  the  financial 
standings  of  Jaisanese  and  American 
business  houses. 
6. Giving  personal  helu  to  those  in  trouble. 
7. Maint aining  translator  and  interoreter  service. 
8. Giving  semi— o f f i ci al  aid  to  the  Imnerial 

Jawanese  Consul. 
9. ^ur ni shing  debating  and  other  imformative 
material  to  the  American  Dublic. 

The  Association  cooperates  ivith  the 
similarly  organized  associations  of  other  cities. 
It  also  unites  in  the  "United  Americans"  oraani- 
zation  with  the  Motrooolitan  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Amer  ioani  Z3a  — 
tion  Deuartment  to  work  continually  against  the 
foreign  radical  element. 

As  an  organization  they  do  not  gice 
to  charity  or  ohi 1  ant hr opy, t ho  ugh  they  recognize 


that  such  collective  giving  vjould  be  a  better 
system  than  they  now  emnloy. 

A  General  bullet  in, mimeo^r aphed  in 
Japanese  scriot  is  sent  out  quite  freauenfcly 
to  members.   In  this  oaoer  are, among  other 
t  hings,  exD'l  anat  ions  of  many  of  the  American 
oustoras  not  Generally  understood  by  the  Jap- 
anese,of  laws  and  recent  rulings, and  of  other 
nroblems  needing  deeo  study,  by  7; ell  versed 
Japanese  in  this  country. 


GBNERAE.  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  JAPANESE 

At  oresent  there  are  four  hundred 
twenty  Japanese  in  Chicago.   About  setventy  oer 
cent  are  in  business  and  twenty  oer  cent  here 
for  study.   The  number  generally  stays  about 
the  same;during  the  war  the  student  groun  was 
larger, but  now  that  the  students  can  go  to 
Eurone  again  there  are  less  here  in  the  United 
States.   There  are  atjor  oxim  at  el  y  fifty  Jananese 
women  in  Chicego.- 

The  merchants  are  for  the  most  oart 
in  wholesale  imnorting  or  restaurant  business. 
Silk  and  tea  form  the  main  imoortations;for  these 
there  is  little  call  at  the  writing  of  this  paner, 
There  are  about  twenty  restaurants  operated  by 
the  Jan anese, wit h  a  minimum  clearing  of  ^i, 20D 
net  by  the  smallest  house  each  year. 

In  and  about  Chicago  there  are  sixty 
families  of  J  atsanese,  f  i  f  t  een  of  which  are  corn- 
nosed  of  an  American  wife  and  a  Japanese  husband. 
The  relations  are, for  the  most  Dart,very  hatroy, 
and  the  children  are  bright  and  healthy. 

The  Jaoanese  live  in  oractically  all 
sections  of  the  cityjthere  are  no  grouosjforty 
live  ratherclose  to  the  Japanese  Y.IJ.  G.  A..',  and 
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t  ion 
bor 


r  have  followed  this  insbitu- 

moved.   In  the  near  nei^h— 

the 


bout  this  nuTibe 

v:  h  e  r  e  V  e  r  it  has 
hood  the  residents  are  very  cordial  to 
JaoanesejSometiTies  cutting  out  other  rooTers 
in  order  to  acoo  tito  dat  e  these  Orientals. 

oanese  find  discrim- 
or  apart -ents,exceot 
^rfroes  have 


in  order  to  acoo  tito  dat  e  these  Orientals. 

Seldoir.  do  the  Jaoanese  find  discrim- 
ination in  renting  houses  or  apart -ents, except 
in  Kenwood  and  the  '^est  Side  yfhere  negroes  have 
been  the  cause  of  housin^^  troubles. 

In  the  matter  of  friendly  ^reetin^s 
from  their  American  acqusintances  the  Jaoanese 
feel  some?;  hat  of  a  socially  discrix.  inatory  dis- 
tinction, esnecially  in  DUblic. 


The  DUblic  officers  show  no  discrir.  i  — 
nation, neither  do  th?  laws  have  this  intent. 
The  one  matter  v;  h  i  c  h  the  •.•.Titer  found  that  was 
at  all  remarked  u  d  o  n  in  this  c  o  n  n  e  o  t  i  o  n  ,  iv  a  s  that 
in  making  out  state  oapers  a  Jaoanese  cannot  out 
his  race  as  "Oriental",  but  it  must  read  "Japanesei' 

The  average  year  finds  in  Chicago  one 
Jananese  (out  of  40  0)  ^one  insane, due  mostly  to 
the  nervous  :?  train  ccring  froir.  living  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  in  a  fcrsign  country. 

The  average  for  Jaoanese  in  Chicaao 
turning  criminal  is  one  in  t?;©  years.    Phe 
Tforst  vice  oarticioated  in  by  Jaoanese  is  tfairj  — 
blin5,!r03tly  -.vith  the  C;hinese;in  this  they  lose 
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married  relations  hie  to  steady  thssi. 

Disc riii nation  is  usually  felt  in  ■ 
public  dance  halls, but  infrequently  in  hotsl; 
and  boarding  houses.    ivor  entertainrient  they 
sorrietinjss  ^o  to  niovind  Diet  u  re  sho?j'^^,but  iron 
often  they  provide  their  ovn  sntertainnients. 
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and  Japanese  or  other  students'  clubs* 

The  natui^al  home  life  and  ideals 
of  the  American  home  are  unknown  to  most 
-Japanese,  excent  as  they  read  about  them 
in  our  ma^azenes  and  daily  psoers. 

Not  many  who  come  over  here  plan 
to  stay  permanently.   The    chief  advantaoe  to 
the  Japanese  here  is, of  course, an  educational 
one.   Next  in  prominence  is  that  of  trading, 
A  drawback  v;hich  many  feel  is  the  disconnection 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  with  the  mother 
land  in  habits  and  attitudes. 

The  effects  of  havin:?,  numbers  of 
Japanese  in  this  country  are  these: 

1. Causes  Japan  to  take  a  more  friendly 
interest  in  this  count ry , cement ind 
their  friendship  to  us. 
2iCauses  the  United  States  to  know  more 
about  their  Oriental  neighbor s, ce- 
menting our  friendship  to  them. 
S^Their  interest  in  us  and  our  civilization 
tends  to  raise  their  ethical  and  moral 
3 1  andar de. 
4. Our  inte?est  in  them  tends  to  give  us 

a  broader  view  of  the  world  in  general,- 
and  bo  create  a  liberal  attitude. 

THE  I M  P  E  R  I  A  D  JAPANESE  C  0  i-T  S  U  G  A  T  E 


This  high  office  is  located  at  12  2  S.: 
Michigan  3oul ev ar d , an d  has  jurisdiction  over  20 
su7rounding  states.   Its  duties  are  to  protect 
JaDanese,to  study  into  and  report  on  comriercial 
conditions, and  to  promote  good  feeling  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.   ?or  legal  difficul- 
ties the  consulate  recommends  American  lav.-yers. 
Most  of  its  v/ork  is  rout  ine ,  vi  sei  n  g  uassports, 
and  sending  in  reports  as  noted  above. 
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PART  II.- 


THE  CHINESE 
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THE  CHINESE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Board  of  Dipsofcor-s  (9  members) 
Departmental  Committee  (8) 
Advisory  Committee  (lO) 
Committse  from  the 

Metropolitan  Y.  \'.  :c.  A.  (  6  ) 
Emoloyed  Officers: 
Executive  Secretary 
Actind  Secretary 
Associate  Secretary 
#250  W.  ■22nd  St. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 
Characteristic  of  the  race.ths  Chinese 
Youn^  Men's  Christian  Association  lays  auite  a 
bit  of  emahasis  on  this  means  of  social  advance. 

The  Annual  Banquet  is  the  most  elab- 
orate affair  of  the  year.  There  are  entertainments 
throughout  the  year  for  the  influential  loaders 
who  are  here  on  missions  from  China, to  the  Chi- 
nese Educational  Commission,  the  Chinese  Y.Af.C..  A.; 
Secretaries  who  had  served  in  Eurooe  and  were 
on  their  way  back, to  returned  Chinese  soldiers, 
and  to  the  Chinese  community  in  general.- 

PHYSICAL!  WORK 


The  rather  cramoed  Quarters  of  the 
Association  make  any  oh y sic  a 1  ororfram  rather 
difficult  of  execution.   Jor  the  same  reason 
there  can  be  but  little  eauioment  in  readiness 
for  this  work.   However, they  maintain  a  .iunior 
class  for  ohysical  exercise  and  Barnes. 

In  another  way  the  ohysical  well-bein;? 
of  the  Chinese  peoole  is  looked  after.   ?am— 
Dhlets  are  distributed  and  lectures  occasionally 
^iven  on  such  tonics  as  public  hygiene, sanitation, 
individual  hygiene, family  hyoiene,etc. 


INFORM AT I OM  SERVICE 

Ths  Chinese  Association  serves  as  a 
bureau  of  information  and  as  an  emoloymenb 
agency.   There  are  several  calls  a  day  for 
both  Dosifcions  and  servers  bo  fill  vacancies 
or  to  make  aidrssses  or  to  do  one  of  a  hun- 
dred kinds  of  things  that  may  be  called  for. 
It  occurs  very  often  that  not  nearly  enough 
Chinese  speakers  can  be  found  to  fill  the  calls 
from  chu?ches  and  other  like  or 3 anisat ions. 

SOCIAL.  SERVICE 

Besides  the  services  mentioned  above 
and  on  the  oreceding  Dage,the  Assooiation  mem- 
bers and  staff  carry  on  a  vast  field  of  service 
to  their  fellow  countrymen. 

The  Families  of  Chinese, whether  they 
live  near  or  in  distant  narts  of  the  city, re- 
ceive occasional  calls, as  do  iniividuals  who 
have  no  ties  in  this  land.   The  sick  are  visited 
in  their  homes  or  in  the  hosootals  and  their 
matters  taken  care  of  till  they  are  recovered. 

To  keeD  the  Chinese  oosted  as  to  the 
oresent  state  of  things, int erviews  are  held  on 
current  events.   Literature  of  all  kinds  is 
distributed  free  of  charge. 

CorresponSence  is  maintained  with  lone- 
ly and  isolated  persons   Personal  interviews  are 
given  a  great  deal, also  vocational  guidance. 
MeSical  service, or  interpreting  when  the  patient 
is  in  an  American  hosoital  has  found  its  place 
among  the  necessary  duties  of  the  Assooiation. 

Newcomers  are  met  when  they  telegranh 
of  their  arrival,  and  travelers  are  aided  in  tran- 
sit.  Translating  and  int  eror  e  t  ing  ,  vfr  it  ing  for 
i lliter ates, help  in  making  oont r act s, leg al  advice, 
and  a  general  community  •-■.•elfare  v/ork  all  to-gether 
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naks  UT3  a  nrstty  full  orogpam  o?  savvies  for  this 
sin^ls  organization. 

BOY?'  WORK 

Excsot  for  ths  class  in  .junior  nhysical 
work  and  the  inoidental  servioe  to  them, this 
field  is  Dractioally  untouched. 

BWTjTqioaS  WOP^C 

The  religious  work  of  the  Association 
is  closely  linked  ud  with  the  activities  of  the 
Chinese  church. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  helo 
to  Tsromote  the  Sunday  School  and  are  freausntly 
called  uoon  to  fill  the  nuloit  in  ths  absence 
oftheaastor. 

A  Bible  Class  is  maintained  by  them 
and  lectures  on  religious  themes  ars  freausntly 
promoted. 


q  W  W  E  R  A  &  I N  H'  0  5 1 '  A  T  I  0  N 

The  Chinese  Association  was  originally 

ooerated  under  the  narae,  "The  Chinese  Youn;?  Men's 

Christian  .   .  ,   ■     -   • 

Institute".   For  several  years  nast  uhat;  oraani  — 

sation  ;vas  out  on  orobation  by  theChioa^o  Metro- 
oolitan  Y..7.!.  C.  A. ',  and,  havi  nd  carried  on  its  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner, and  showing  itself 
worthy  of  the  name, this  last  soring  it  was  fully 
recognized  as  a  kindred  organisation  and  taken 
into  and  given  the  nawe  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
A3's oc  i  at  ion. 

There  are  five  hundred  members. The 
total  budget  for  the  year  1930-1921  is  $7,500.. 
Three-fifths  of  this  detjendsnt  uoon  raembershiD 
fees, one-fifth  on  income  from  enter t ainments , and 
one-fifth  on  donations.  During  the  winter  the  mem- 
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bership  camDaidn  netted  over  five  thousand  dollars. 
Two  full-time  sscpetaries  are  emtxloyad  and  one 
Dai?t  time.   It  mirfht  be  remarked  in  isa=5sind 
that  amon<s  their  list  of  doners  are  found  nine- 
teen American  firras. 

HEEDS 

The    needs  are  ^.reat  and  the  possibili- 
ties many, but  their  aspirations  for  the  present 
are  modest.   t  new  building  is  needed, but  in 
their  modesty  the  staff  states  only  these  three 
most  pressing  desires:  more  room  for  dormi- 
tories,a  printing  press  with  both  English  let- 
ters and  Chinese  char act ers, and  MORE  LEADERS. 
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THE  FISST  CKIMESE  EVANoSDIC AL  CHURCH  OE  CHICAGO 


The  onl?;  Chiness  church  in  Chicago  is 
situated  at  225  Yfest  22nd  St., right  in  the  Chi- 
nese section  oF  the  city.   It  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Coooerative  Council  of  the  the  City 
Missions  of  Chicago. 

There  is  a  castor  and  an  executive 
commit  tee ( comoosed  mostly  of  American  members), 
church  officers  consisting  of  two  deacons, three 
trustees, a  treasurer, and  a  clsrk. 

The  committees  are: Publicity , Usher , 
Music, and  Sunday  School.   Eleven  of  the  members 
of  these  committees  are  American, the  rest  are 
Chinese. 

The  follo'ffing  societies  are  carried 
on  in  the  church  organization: 
Christian  Endeavor 
Junior  Endeavor 
Industrial  School 
SJomen '  s  Club 
Vacation  School 

"('omen's  Auxiliary  (to  the  church) 
The  church  membershio  numbers  ninety- 
eight  oersons.   The  average  atbendanoe  is  a 
little  over  a  hundred.   Sometimes  over  ztio    hun- 
dred crovfd  in.   There  is  an  estimate  of  three 
hundred  fifty  Christian  Chinese  in  Chicago. 

There  are  Sunday  School  classes  for 
both  adults  and  children, all  in  English, and 
in  the  entire  city  there  ^re  eleven  Chinese 
Childrens'  classes, with  a  total  enrollmenb  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred. 

Social  service  is  !!!ainbain3d,and  the 
following  out  of  the  service  nrogram  of  the 
Chinese  Y.T.'.C.'A.  is  the  basis  used. 

The  annual  reoeints  amount  to  '42759.25, 
the  disbursements  to  ■^2430.73.  The  nledges  of  members 
$303, donations  *32;Dastor's  salary  $1200 ; contri- 
butions by  Cooperative  Boards  i    1713. 4«. 
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THE  CHTMBSE  STUDENTS'  COUB  OF  THE  U:DF  C. 

This  club  is  a  tyoical  examnle  of  the 
live  organisations  maintained  in  iiany  of  the  lar^- 
ei*  institutions  by  the  student  Chinese, 

The  club  v;as  formed  in  1918  with  the 
soscific  objects: to  oromote  friendshio  amon^  its 
members  and  other  students, and  to  cooperate  with 
other  organisations  for  the  vjelfare  of  the  9. e- 
DUblic  of  China. (Very  characteristic  of  the  Chin- 
ese students  of  to-day.) 

All  Chinese  students  of  the  University 
of  Chicago, and  residents  here, are  eligible  to 
merab  er  shioi.   At  oresent  there  are  eighty-three 
memb er s, including  ei^ht  women. 

Dues  are  fifty  cents  oer  Quarter  and 
assessments.   The  budget  calls  for  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  Sg.OOO. 

Club  meetincJs  are  held  monthly  at 
Middle  Divinity  Hall  and  are  attended  by  an 
average  of  forty  —  five.   The  nro^rams  include 
monthly  socials, religious  me stinas, monthly 
dinners, receotions  to  new  students  and  guests. 
Through  this  last  ohase  between  three  and  four 
hundred  are  served  each  year.. 

Service  to  the  Chinese  Business  men 
in  Chicago  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  local 
needs  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

The  comoleteness  of  their  organization 
is  shown  by  their  several  coi^mittees: 
Registration  'wedical 

Emoloym  ent  3usiness 

Accomodations  77  e  1  f  a  r  e 

?ublicity(which  furnishes  speakers  and 
literature  on  China) 

The  Club  good ea at  as  with  the  Chinese 
Y.  wi.  C.  A. ',  t  he  MetroDolitan  Y.  M.C,  A.  ,  t  he  Chinese 
Student  s  •■  Christ  ian  Assooi  at  i  on,  the  Chinese  Stu- 
dent^.^Alliance,  the  Chinese  Welfare  Society, 
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the  ChineEe  National  Cjeaoue,the  Chinese  Pfobibi- 
tion  tje32Us,sto, 

The  "Chinese  Student  Monthly"  is  the 
official  optJan,  edit  ed  by  the  Chinese  Students' 
Alliance. 

The  aims  of  this  club  ararto  nut  uv    a 
clubhouse  of  its  own, to  arrange  for  a  home  for 
the  Chinese  st udent s, t hat  they  may  all  live  to- 
osther  in  closer  fellow ship;to  secure  a  orint- 
ino  press  for  oublishind  many  booklets  on  China, 
eto.:to  emaloy  full  time  secretaries  for  exten- 
sion work  of  publications  to  S3n3  to  China  in 
the  causes  of  the  Retsublic  and  orohibition. 

THE  CHINyiSE  IWDUSTRIAD  AND  C0'.''M5RCI  Ai:.  ASSOC!  ATIOW 

This  organization  is  located  at  247 

West  ?'2nd  Street.   The  Association  was  incor- 
Dorated  in  1913  under  the  la'-vs  of  Illinoisra 
corporation  lawyer  is  maintained. 

Tihe  ob.iects  are:  to  form  a  grouo  of 
Chinese  me?chant s: t o  carry  on  imoort  and  eswort; 
and  to  nromote  better  relations  of  all  kinds 
between  the  United  Spates  and  China. 

There  are  two  nart  t ime, vol unt ary , 
officers,— a  head  secretary  and  an  assistant, 
both  of  whom  are  regularly  emnloyed  in  bus- 
iness houses  of  Chicago. 

The  membershio  numbers  three  hundreds. 
The  monthly  meetings  are  attended  by  an  ave'rage 
of  thirty.   ¥he  annual  extjenditure  is  about 
two  thousand  dollars. 

A  monthly  bulletin  is  m.  ailed  to  the 
members.   It  tells  of  business  conditions. 

The  Association  is  connected  teith  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerceyand  v.'ith  them 
it  sometimes  holds  meetings  or  gives  banauets 
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to  the  various  comrrissions  representing  China 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Association  makes  lar^e  contibu- 
tions  to  the  Chinese  Y.H.-C^A.  ,to  public  charities, 
and  to  other  philanthropic  or ^anizat ions , and  the 
individuals  are  encouraged  to  help  personally; 

A  school  teaching  the  Chinese  children 
their  native  language  was  once  maintained. 

The  Chinese  Troon , wo. 415, Boy  Scouts 
of  America, holds  meetings  in  the  rooms  three 
times  each  week.   There  are  two  Scoutmasters, 
one  Chinese  and  one  American.   The  troop  has 
thirty  members  and  is  doing  well.   Funds  are 
derived  from  dues  and  in  the  main  oart  from 
grants  of  the  A?:soci  ati  on. 


THE  CHTTTESE  AMERICAN  CTTIZi?K  ACTjIANCH! 

The  Alliance  is  located  in  offices 
at  263  West  S2nd  Street.   It  was  organised  in 
1917, receiving  its  charter  from  the  headquarters 
in  San  Pr anci sco , Cal if orni a.   It  is  incorporated 
under  the  laT;e  of  Illinoistit  has  no  corporation 
lawyer. 

The  ob.iects  are:  to  discuss  business 
and  politics  in  order  io  vote  more  intelligently; 
to  create  better  business  relations  with  each 
otherand  with  American  business  menrand  to  be  of 
mutual  aid  in  case  of  business  or  personal  dif- 
ficulties. 

Membership  is  open  to  Chinese  men  born 
in  the  United  St  at es, who , t hereb y ,  ar e  American 
citizens.   Sometimes  they  have  trouble  in  prov- 
ing their  right  to  vote, but  no  specific  instances 
could  be  cited.. 

The  membership  numbers  four  hundred 
and  sixty, which  includes  aJ.J  those  in  Chicago 
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who  could  Qualify  for  member*  shio.   Thero  are 
several  students  amon?t  them,  including  ten  who 
are  stud?/inS  art.   The  main  occuoations  of  the 
members  arermerchant  tr adinS , 1 aunder in^ , and 
restaurant  oneratin^. 

One  full-*time  secretary  is  emnloyed. 
The  dues  are  fifty  cents  a  month.   The  meetings 
are  held  monthly.   The  annual  exaenditure  was 
stated  by  the  secretary  to  be  ^1500 ( rarob ably 
erroneously).   The  records  are  kent  part  in 
English  and  cart  in  Chinese. 

The  Alliance  attemots  to  render  these 
general  services:  furnish ina  interoreters  to 
Chinese  business  men  and  commissions  to  this 
country : maint ain  an  information  b ur eau: t ender 
banquets  to  Chinese  Commissions  and  others; 
use  its  rooms  for  a  social  center  for  its  members; 
have  billiards-  and  other  games  in  its  rooms. 
The  organization  does  not  ooooerate  with  any  others. 

During  the  r^reat  War  this  /alliance 
furnished  seventy  —  nine  men  to  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy.   The  members  are  oatriotic  to 
the  United  States  and  care  little  for  China. 
They  feel  generally  that  they  4o  not  care  to 
go  bac'.^  to  China  excent  on  a  visit. 


THE  CHINff.SB  MET?CHA?7TS'  ASSOCIATION 

This  organisation  has  its  offices  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  on  West  28nd  Street.   It 
owns  its  own  building.   The  o?-iginal  Association 
in  America  was  founded  in  Nevj  York  City.   The 
local  is  incornorated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

Membership  is  ooen  to  ^ny  Chinese  mer- 
chant.   There  are  at  least  tv;o  thousand  members^ 
The  meetings  are  held  monthly, mainly  for  the 
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transaction  of  its  business. 

The  two  ob.iects  of  this  Association 
are:  to  aromots  tradetto  t5rotect  the  interests 
of  its  msmber s. 

The  Association  has  its  own  "Stock- 
exchange  ",  maint  ains  a  corporation  lawyer, but 
does  not  OT5erate  any  nrciects  as  an  organization. 

The  officers  receive  nominal  pay. 
The  secretary  is  in  his  office  only  during  the 
evening  s. 


G^WERAD  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  CHINESE 


There  are  about  five  thousand  Chinese 
in  Chicago,  eighty  of  whom  are  women,  the  ma.lority 
of  the  latter  being  with  their  husbands. 

The  two  centers  of  Chinese  oonulation 
are:  the  forT.sr  center,  at  South  Clark  and  Van 
Buren  Streets, and  the  more  recent  center  at 
Archer  Avenue  and  Tvjenty-Second  Street,  where 
aonroxisiat  ely  four  hundred  are  gathered. 

There  are  ten  or  fifteen  Chinese  women 
in  colleges  and  universities, and  five  or  six  in 
oreoaratory  schools. 

The  Chinese  Benublic  suoDorts  consul- 
ates in  San  Francisco  and  Nev;  York  City, and  a 
legation  in  Washington, D. C.   It  also  grants  an 
honorary  consulate  in  Seattle, but  there  is 
none  in  Chicago  because  its  citizens  here  are 
not  inclined  to  nay  for  the  sunoort  of  one. 
The  Chinese  do  not  feel  any  local 

discrimination  in  the  existence  or  administra- 

ar  e 
tion  of  oublic  laws,exceT3t  as  t  hey  AOr  ient  als. 

The  one  law  Tfhich  they  feel  most  is  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Chicago  City  Council  in  ?.:ay  19S0, 
against  4ka  cooking  or  sleeping  in  the  olace 
of  business.   This  hit  their  laundry  business 
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to  a  oeftain  extent, but  they  anoreciate  the  san*-- 
itary  valae  of  such  an  enactment  and  are  not 
cowolainin;?.   ITo  discrimination  has  been  felt 
in  this, for  it  aotslics  to  the  American  ocncerns 
v,'ho  had  a  similar  arrangement  of  living  at  the 
olaoe  of  business.   Ijeniency  is  allowed  them 
in  cooking  their  noon  lunches. 

The  national  law;the  Scott  Act  of 
1398, against  Chinese  labor  icimigr  at  ion,  is  dis-* 
criminatory  to  the  Chinese  student s, prevent ing 
them  from  doing  any  work  in  sunoort  of  them- 
selves during  their  school ini  here  in  the  United 
States.   Those  students  -.vho  are  oovj  working  are 

liable  to  arrest  and  dewort at  ion , and  in  some 
states  the  law  is  more  rigidly  enforced  than  it 
is  in  Illinois. 

The  Chinese  gc  to  few  American  olaces 
of  Dublic  ent ert ainment , f or  they  do  not  easily 
understand  our  ways  and  custor.  stof  course  it  is 
different  7,-ith  the  student  class,  ;vho  enjoy  many 
American  entertainments. 

Particularly  the  lower  class  of  Chinese 
merchants  have  little  chance  bo  know  of  the  true 
Am.erioan  home  life,  and  even  the  students, the 
most  likely  class, have  few  chances  to  know  us 
in  this  true  light, 

'»' a  n y  of  the  Chinese  who  came  over  be- 
fore the  Scott  Act  are  not  in  the  least  desirous 
of  returning  to  China, exceot  for  a  visit, oer bans. 
They  find  life  is  hannier  over  here  than  in  China. 
V'e  have  more  for  them  to  eat,  and  more  of  the  con- 
veninces  of  life.   The  Chinese  oooulation  of  Chi- 
cago is  so  large  ticat  they  foel  almost  as  much 
at  home  here  as  they  did  in  China.    The  main  draw- 
backs are  that  they  have  loct  contacts  iith  their 
firends  back  home; also  there  are  some  Chinese  foods 
which  they  are  unable  to  iDrocure  in  America. 
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PART    III. 


THhI    fflCIPINO 
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THE  PIGIPIRO  ASSOCIATION  OP  CHICAGO 

This  orsanizatiorx  is  incoTDorated  un- 
der* fche  laws  of  Illinois.   Its  headquarters  are 
at  ISO  North  Wells  Street.   Mr. Fernandez  Leon 
is  the  permanent , Honorary  Secretary. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are: 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  educational 
and  social  interests  of  its  raeinbers:to  encour- 
age better  understandings  and  brotherly  cooper- 
ation for  ffiututal  helD  in  all  ways; and  for  ohys- 
ical  develooment. 

There  ar©  three  kinds  of  rnembers: 
Active, In  Absentia, and  Honorary.   There  are 
four  hundred  members  in  Chicago, which  includes 
nearly  all  ^ilioinos  here.   Those  eligible  to 
membership  arerany  ffilioinos  making  a  living  in' 
an  honest  way, acting  in  every  way  befitting  a 
gent  leman ,  and  viho    is  loyal  to  the  United  States, 

The  dues  are  two  dollars  a  year  and 
twenty- five  cents  a  monfch.  F'or  this  one  is 
entitled  to  membership  in  the  Filipino  Student 
Federation  of  America, and  to  the  issues  of  the 
Philippine  Herald, which  is  its  organ, and  which 
is  published  by  the  Mew  York  City  headquarters. 

The  service  rendersd  by  the  Associa- 
tion is  of  tv'O  kinds, inside  and  outside.   The 
former  is  in  accordance  v;ith  the  ob.jects  as 
stated, and  the  latter  is  in  the  nature  of  ad- 
vice to  those  in  the  Phili.oine  Islands  who  are 
planning  to  come  over, asking  for  advice  on  the 
matter, and  to  those  who  want  to  be  met  at  the 
Chicago  terminals.   An  information  service  has 
recently  been  started  for  F'ilioinos  in  Chicago. 

Meetings  are  held  every  month  at  the 
West  Side  Y. M. C. A. , wit h  an  average  attendance 
of  two  hundred  persons. 
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The  Association  is  suooorted  by  the 
m©mbe3?ship  dues  and  by  donations  ffom  v;ealthy 
Filioinos  both  in  this  country  and  at  horae. 
The  annual  budget  of  the  Chicago  Association  is- 
about  five  hundred  dollars.   All  services  are 
entirely  voluntary  on  the  oart  of  the  officers 
and  others  of  bhe  organization. 

Most  of  the  programs  are  given  on 
Saturday  nights, while  the  regular  meetings  come 
on  Sundays.   These  meetings  are  mostly  given  over 
to  business  purposes.   The  orograras  include  ban- 
quet s,  dances,  f  est  ival  s,  ent  ert  ainment  s  by  the 
stage, and  commemorations. 

The  Assooiati'.n  standi-  ready  to  heln 
any  other  organization  of  whatever  nature.   As 
individuals, the  members  have  resnonded  most  heart, 
ily  to  calls  of  the  oast, but  as  an  organisation 
they  have  not  been  called  uoon  for  ssrvice  as 
yet. 

Practically  all  of  the  raembershirj  is 
is  in  the  United  States  for  some  sort  of  study, 
either  in  school  or  making  independent  investi- 
gations. 

All  of  the  Filioino  Associations  in 
America  are  united  in  the  fl'ilioino  Student 
Federation  of  America.   The  officers  of  the  lat- 
ter organization  are  elected  b^^  the  membershio 
of  the  former.   These  officers  hold  an  annual 
conference  at  Dake  Seneva  each  summer. 

The  Association  is  looking  to  the 
time  7fhen  it  will  have  enough  funds  to  build 
a  clubhouse  adeauate  to  take  care  of  all  of 
its  activities. 
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THE  fflLTPINO  TRIANGLE  CLUB  of  the  IT.  of  C. 

This  club  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago.   The 
name  "Triangle"  comes  froa;  the  triangle  with- 
in the  t^ilioino  Indeoendence  flag. 

There  ire  one  hundred  and  fifty  meir- 
bers  of  the  club.   The  dues  are  on©  dolle?  oer 
quarter*  for  non-resident  memfa  er  s ,  and  two  dollars 
•per  Quarter  for  cesident  members.   The  initiation 
fee  is  five  dollars. 

The  ob.iects  are:  to  render  mutual  heln 
to  its  members  in  any  v.'s;y;to  create  better  under- 
standings;  and  to  foster  the  cause  of  the  Philio- 
aine  Islands. 

Meetings  are  held  mont hi y, with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  txventy  members.   The  club 
members  go  to  the  students  socials  3.nd  dances  of 
the  university, and  frequently  out  on  some  of 
their  own. 

The  club  ?ras  originally  nart  of  the 
Filioino  Association  of  Chicago, but  in  1908  it 
solit  off, due  oartly  to  geographic  reasons, 
partly  to  uolitical  reasons. 

It  belongs  to  the  Pilinino  Student 
Federation  of  A'nerica. 

The  Triangle  Club  cooperatives  with 
the  International  Club, the  Cosmopolitan  Club, the 
H'iliDino  Associat  ion,  t  he  Vletr  onolit  an  Y.  ".f.  C.A. ', 
and  the  ahupches  in  oubting  on  orograms  and 
leoturs  on  the  Philionine  Islands.- 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  has  been 
offered  by  a  Filioino  for  the  building  of  a 
clubhouse  if  a  like  amount  is  raised  by  their. 
The  members  feel, ho vj ever, that  it  'A'ould  be  unwise 
to  attemot  such  a  thing  because  of  the  funds 
needed  to  onerate  it  after  it  is  built. 
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GENEBAD  ?_ACTS  CONCEBMINO  THE  EIDIPINOS 

Thee©  are  between  five  and  xix  hundred 
Pilioinos  in  Chicago, for  the  most  oart  here  for 
study.   Mone  of  the!n{with  a  very  fe?;  exceotions) 
plan  to  remain  in  the  United  States.   Amons  them 
are  five  v,'omen  students. 

The  rna.iority  live  on  the  ?fast  Side. 
About  three  hundred  live  alon^  Tfesfc  Madison  St. 
from  *1300  on  nast  the  West  Side  Y.M.C.A.   This 
section  is  farr, iarly  known  as  "F'ilioino  Town".. 
In  this  district  the  most  freauent  cases  of 
ttrouble  betv;een  the  Eilipinos  and  others  occur, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  rou^ht 
element  which  lives  there. 

The  Government  of  the  Philiooine 
Islands  sends  betv.-een  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one  hundred  end  eighty  students  from  its  ae- 
oartments  to  the  United  States  to  study  for  a 
varying  term  of  years.  ?ov    every  year  of  study 
received  here, the  returned  student  must  work 
one  and  one— half  years  in  a  oovernment  position. 
Such  positions  are  Highly  honored  at  home.   In 
Chicago  there  are  ten  such  students  at  present. 

The  opportunity  to  know  American  home 
life  is  given  to  some  Eilipinos , but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  would  be  desirable.   The  chances 
usually  come  only  to  those  who  attend  Ameiican 
churches  and  there  make  oontaots. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  Eilioino 
students  have  come  to  America  with  the  intention 
of  working  their  way  through  school, but  with  .iobs 
so  scarce  now  they  are  having  a  real  hard  time 
Tiaking  both  ends  come  half  way. 

The  advantages  which  they  find  in 
their  coming  to  the  United  States  are  these: 
They  receive  a  broader  view  of  the  pedagogy  of 
educati  fn.   They  come  in  contact  with  many  na- 
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fc ionalit iss, receiving  in  this  way  a  world  view— 
Doinfc,as  though  they  were  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
They  are  able  to  aiake  ootitacts  with  influential 
oeoole  in  this  land.   They  can  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  business  methods  of  one  of  the 
foremost  business  centers  of  the  world. 

The  drawbacks  are  found  to  be  these: 
Some  have  poor  xireoaration  for  study  here, and 
have  not  the  best  oooort unities  to  make  ud  what 
they  need f others  have  unsufficienb  funds  to  keep 
them  at  their  best.   They  do  not  feel  any  loss 
of  contact  with  the  mother  country, for  they  re- 
turn within  a  fev;  years, and  things  do  not  change 
very  raoidly  over  there. 

Until  last  year  there  was  a  Piliraino 
Evangelistic  Church.   Many  attend  the  Y.'M.C.'A.' 
meetings  on  Sundays.   One-half  of  the  Silicinos 
are  Catholic  and  the  other  half  Protestant.   Of 
the  Catholic  only  a  small  oer  cent  are  Orthodox, 
the  majority  being  Indeoendenb s.   Many  attend 
the  American  church  services  each  Sunday. 

The  ^iiioino  feels  himself  to  be  an 
American, much  more  so  than  any  of  the  other 
Oriental  races,  and  this  is  of  course  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  guiding  hand  of  this  nation 
over  the  Islands. 
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PAPT    IV. 


THE    KOREAN 
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THE  CEAGUE  OF  FREEDOM 

This  or^anizatior  is  located  at  2637 
Praris  Avenue.   It  has  tv.'o  soeoific  objects: 
first,  to  hslD  the  Korean  Provisional  Govern- 
ment both  financially  and  oolitical ly; second, 
to  better  the  social  conditions  of  the  Koreans 
in  Chicago.   The  League  is  affiliated  with  the 
Korean  National  Association. 

There  are  fifty  men-ibers.   The  dues 
are  fifty  cents  a  month  and  a  two  dollar 
initiation  fee.   All  work  is  done  voluntarily 
except  for  a  oermanent  secretary, who  has  estab- 
lished and  ooerated  fche  IJeaQue  Dartly  as  a  means 
of  nersonal  revenue  and  also  as  a  oiece  of  serv- 
ice to  his  home  land. 

The  members  of  this  uea^ue  clan  to 
lay  bye  small  amounts  regularly, to  be  used  some 
time  in  the  future, but  for  what  ouroose  they 
have  no  soecific  intention  excent  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  to  draw  uoon  in  the  event  of  some 
nersonal  or  national  crisis. 

A  monthly  ma^asine, still  in  raimeodraphed 
form, is  nublished  by  them.   It  is  entitled  "The 
[liberty",  and  contains  General  world  intellisenoe, 
and  information  in  cromotion  of  their  snecific 
o  b  .j  e  o  t  s . 

The  League  aromotes  a  lecture  course 
with  addresses  and  illustrated  lectures  coming 
every  two  weeks  for  the  Koreans  of  this  city. 
The  topics  are  such  as  these:  "The  United  States 
Government  ",  "The  Economical  Conditions  of  Ameri- 
ca", and  "Health ". 

This  argaiization  cent  r  ibut  ss  r  e  5ul  ar- 
ly  to  the  Korean  radicals, and  to  the  Metronolitan 
Y.M.C. A. 
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GENERAb  PACTS  CONCERNING  THE  KOREANS  IN  CHICAGO 


In  the  entire  United  States  there  are 
at  oresent  one  hundred  and  fifty  Koreans;sixty 
of  them  are  in  Chioaoo,all  men.   Through  the 
League  of  Freedom  they  get  to  1-tnow  each  other 
quite  well.   Several  have  even  married  American 
iirls  in  their  deeo  interest  in  America.   Most 
of  the  Korean  merchants  are  in  the  restaurant 
business. 

The  advantages  which  the  Koreans  feel 
they  have  in  being  in  america  and  nartioularly 
in  Chicscgo  are  these:the  education  is  good, and 
it  is  given  in  a  democratic  manner, quite  the 
reverse  of  the  condition  found  in  their  homeland 
to-day;they  are  able  to  learn  the  American 
social  system  of  laersonal  and  family  life  to 
some  extent , something  which  they  crave  as  being 
more  in  line  with  their  love  of  freedom.- 

The  drawbacks  which  they  feel  are  few 
yet  imnortant.   With  the  Jananese  censorehin 
on  Korean  mail  their  close  contact  with  bhe 
home  land  and  family  is  limited  to  ouite  an  ex- 
tent.  '?ith  few  Korean  women  in  this  country 
the  normal  -  home  life  is  lacking  to  the  ma.iority, 
exceot  to  the  few  who  have  married  American  girls, 
as  noted  above. 

Even  with  these  relatively  few  Koreans 
in  ihe  United  States, the  oeoole  back  ho'ne  are 
becoming  m-ore  interested  in  us  and  our  system 
of  deraocr acy , which  urges  them  to  strive  for  the 
same  rights  as  we  are  sucnosed  to  en.ioy.   Korea 
is  now  really  more  westernized  than  Jaoonised, 
say  their  oibiseng  over  here. 

These  peoule  would  like  to  have  a 
greater  access  to  cur  American  homes, which  they 
think  very  highly  of, but  they  tend  to  lessen 
their  ov-n  chances  for  such  a  knowledge  by  keen- 
ing to  themselves  most  of  the  time, from  their 
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natural  ssnse  o?  modesty  and  r et ipemsnt .  At 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, and  Nsw  Year's  time 
they  are  someti'nes  given  this  oiooftunifcy. 

few  Koreans  are  planning  to  stay 
in  the  United  States  permanently.   However, 
their  desires  cannot  be  followed  very  easily 
at  Dressnt,due  to  the  general  situation  at 
home.   The  Jaaaness  military  control  over 
Korea  is  very  loath  to  let  any  Koearns  leave 
their  country  for  fear  they  will  stir  the 
••v o r  1  d  by  both  true  and  false  statements  of 
conditions  irnd  Jaaanese  treatment  of  them. 
Those  Koreans  vfho  have  been  able  to  leave 
without  having,  nassnorts  in  their  possession 
are  are  alloived  to  go  back  only  v;ith  the  nros  — 
nect  of  trouble  ahead.   It  might  be  said  here 
that  there  are  a  surorisingly  large  number 
vjho  actually  never  had  DassDorts,but  were 
let  through  our  oorts  because  they  were 
Koreans. 

Between  July  first  and  December 
t hirt y-f ir st , ninet een  twenty, the  United  States 
received  thirty  Korean  immigrant s , and  during 
that  same  six  mont hs ' ner iod  twenty  emmigrated. 
Those  few  who  receive  nsss ports  from  the  Jaaan- 
ese are  strictly  watched  both  here  and  before 
they  sail, and  they  can  get  them  only  through 
influential  connectionc,such  as  American  Chris- 
tian work  organizations  onerating  out  there, 
or  through  governmsnt  channels.   Thus  the  re- 
turn bo  the  homeland  is  nractically  denied  to 
a  great  many  Koreans. 

The  greater  nart  of  the  Koreans  in 
the  United  Spates  are  members  of  Protestant 
churches.   They  feel  that  the  churches  here 
in  America  could  be  of  more  helo  to  them  if 
they  oould  show  a  less  "oro- Jananese  soirit", 
as  they  exnress  it.   Jigain,they  feel  that  they 
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are    mistrusoed    by    fche    Americans,  and    thsy    smohaj- 


size  their  statement  tha 


u  ooey  are  not  in  any 


v;ay  like  the  Jaoanese  race, but  can  be  trusted 
in  evsw    way.   Concerning  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ,  t  hey 
would  like  to  be  invited  to  more  active  narti- 
cioation  than  is  their  present  understanding. 
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PART    V, 


THF.    HIHOU 
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THE  HINDUSTANI  ASSOCIATION 

This  organization  holds  its  meetings 
at  the  West  Side  Youni  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion every  two  weeks. 

The  membershi  numbers  thirty  at  the 
oresent  time.  The  dues  amount  to  six  dollars 
a  year. 

The  Hindustani  Association  has  these 
objects  of  its  organization  stated  in  its  con- 
stitution: first, to  unite  the  Hindu  students  in 
Chicago ; seoon d, to  helo  the  student  to  find  places 
to  live  while  hepe:and  third, to  find  suitable 
eiiii)loyment  for  those  desiring  8uoh:fourth,to 
^ive  General  information. 

This  organization  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Hindustani  Association.   The  latter 
organization  Dublishes  a  monthly  magazine  call- 
ed the  "Hindustani  Student". 


TENRIRAL  IKf^ORMATIOM  OOMC^RMINT  THE  HINDU 


The  general  influx  of  Hindus  is  very 
sn,  all.    In  the  Bureau  of  Imniigration  of  the 
United  States  r ec or d s , amo n^  the  forty-ei^ht 
nat ional it i t e 8  listed  the  Hindu  statistics  are 
included  in  the  "other  ceonles"  figures, so 
that  it  is  imoossible  to  tell  .iust  what  the 
number  mi^ht  be. 

In  Chicago  there  are  thirty -seven 
Hindus.   Thirty  are  merchants, seven  students. 

The  merchants  are  for  the  most  oart 
en^a^ed  in  the  oerfumery  business. 


PART  VI. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION 
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THE  ORIENTALS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

During  the  soholastio  year  of  1919- 

1920, in  Chicago  there  was  this  distribution 

of  Oriental  students  in  our  schools  of  higher 

education  as  listed  below: 

Native  of 
Sonool  Jaoan, China, Korea, India, P. I. 

Art  Institute 

Bradley  Poly. Inst. 

C. of  Dental  Surgery 

Chi. Theological  Sem 

Garret  Biblical  Inst. 3 

MoCormiok  Theo.Sem.   3 

Inst. for  Infect. Dis.  2 

Moody  Bible  Inst.      2 

Northwestern  Univ. 

Univ.  of  Chicago 

Div. School  of  U. C. 

Un. 111. Dental  Col. 

"    "   Medics 

"    "   Pharmacy 

Y. M.  C.  A.  Col  leie 

Totals 


1 

2 


3 

37 

3 


2 

55 


B5 


1 

5 


1 

5 

1 

1 

15 


In  the  larger  schools  where  there  are 
a  number  of  any  Oriental  race, they  do  not  mix 
in  with  the  students  very  much, but 
are  inclined  to  stay  by  themselves.   This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  smaller  schools, where  they 
take  a  very  active  oart  in  all  school  activities. 

Oriental  students  find  it  rather  more 
difficult  to  work  their  way  at  college  than  those 
of  other  races.   The  lan^ua^e  is  hard  and  they 
must  spend  a  ^reat  deal  of  time  due  to  that  handi- 
cap, ar.d  the  variety  of  work  which  they  may  seek 
is  also  limited.  There  is  not  a  lar^e  orocortion 
who  must  work, for  many  are  sent  over  here  by 
their  Governments  or  by  various  institutions 
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at  hone.    The  Chineae  stuients  are  aiJain  handi- 
caroed  by  the  Scott  Act  against  labor  imoii^ra- 
tion, which  makes  then;  liable  to  deoortation  if 
thev  are  caught  earnir.iS  wa^es  in  doin^  labor. 
In  certain  carts  of  this  country  the  Federal 
agents  are  very  strict  in  the  acolication  of 
this  law, but  thePe  has  been  no  trouble  alond 
this  line  aa  yet.   Wany  of  then,  are  waiters 
at  the  Chinese  restaurants  and  tea  houses. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  as  full 
a  aet  of  organizations  for  Orientals  as  any 
school,  therefore  I  shall  cite  it  as  an  exaircle. 
Thia  year  there  is  a  Chinese  Students*  Club, 
with  a  weiribershio  of  eighty-three  ,a  Filipino 
Triangle  Club  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men- 
bere.and  a  Cosn. ooolitan  Club,  which  includes 
the  Orientals  along  with  many  other  races  in 
common  fellows hie, also  a  Japanese  Students  Club 
of  thirty  menibers. 

Then  there  is  a  CostroDOlitan  House, 
maintained  by  the  University  esoecially  to 
house  foreign  students. 

The  coursesmost  favored  by  the  Chinese 
are  Medicine  and  Education.    As  a  whole, the 
foreign  students  favor  these  cou r se s j 1 i st e d  in 
order:  Arts  and  Sciences, Co ninerce  and  Adniinistra- 
t  ion. 

The  Orientals  do  not  take  very  active 
Dart  in  the  University's  student  activities, with 
the  exception  of  the  Pilioinoa.   They  feel  that 
they  are  not  particularly  welcome  to  the  func- 
tions,and  their  talent  does  not  seen;  to  fit  the 
American  method  of  attainment  in  most  of  the  lines 
of  activity.    In  such  a  situation  they  put  on 
their  own  entertainments  and  promote  their  club 
activities  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
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THE  ORIENTAL  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Eiucation  offices 
are  located  at  650  South  Clark  Street.   No  ac- 
curate records  are  keot  in  a  differentiation  of 
the  races  of  children  attending  the  public  schools. 

In  these  schools  there  are  ac or ox  in zt e- 
ly  fifty  Chinese  children, twenty-five  Jaoanese, 
and  a  half  dozen  Kor e an , Hi n du, an d  Filipino 
children  all  to-^ether. 

The  home  training  of  these  Oriental 
children  must  be  very  iood  becauee  their  dis- 
oioline  is  easily  maintained.    None  have  ever 
been  sent  to  the  Chicago  Parental  School, nor 
to  any  of  the  Rankakee  reform  institutions. 

The  Duoils  are  very  studious  and  in-s 
dustrioQS.    Their  oarents  are  ea^er  for  their 
children  to  beccrie  4njerioanized,and  eaoecially 
the  Japanese  make  every  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  school  authorities. 

flo  iifficalty  is  found  in  the  as- 
sociation of  the  Oriental  children  iith  those 
of  other  races  in  school  and  play  life. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  CoKiner  ce ,  Bureau  of 
Census, in  Bulletin  /»!127, dated  1910. 
Table  17    School  attendance: 

Chinese  Japanese 

Male       4.  5'4:  3.  2% 

Female   19.5  6.2 

Average   5.4  3.5 

"As  compared  with  the  foreign-born  white 
popul at  ion, t he  Chinese  and  Japanese 
show  a  lower  per  cent  of  school  attend- 
ance between  six  to  twelve  years, and 
a  higher  per  cent  between  the  tfges  of 
fifteen  and  twenty." 
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Table  18   Per  oent  of  ohildren  between 
six  and  twenty  years  of  a^e  attendinij 
school  in  1913. 
Aver a^e-Mat i ve  whi t e-Por . bor n  white- 

«2.  3*     ««.  2*  39.  ?,* 

Chinese-Japanese 
4(^.e%  25.'* 

Tables  19  and  20.    Illiteracy  in  both  the 
native  lan^ua^e  and  in  Eni^lish  is  much 
higher  for  the  Chinese  than  the  Japanese. 
During  the  ten  year  oericd  between  1930 
and  1913  the  illiteracy  rapidly  decreases: 
for  the  Chinese  from  29*  to  15.  8 -!f, and 
for  the  Japanese  froir.  18.  2*  to  3.2*. 
In  1910  the  illiteracy  in  the  entire 
United  States  was  '7.7%, 

The  inability  to  soeak  English  has  changed 
during  the  ten  year  per i o d ,  1933- 19 13 , a s 
follow3:for  the  Chinese  from  38.2  to  41.  2''^, 
and  for  the  Japanese  from  ^l.*^  to  39.3^. 
This  ie  accountable  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  tend  to  congregate  into  centers 
and  live  their  own  lives, while  the  Japan- 
ese are  distributed  among  the  Americans 
and  English  speaking  peoples  in  general. 
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THE  CONCLUSION 

This  study  reveals  to  us  several 
things  ooncernin^  the  situation  of  the  Orient- 
al in  Chicago.    This  oart  is  a  suifimation  of 
the  facts, answering  the  Questions  orooounded 
in  the  INTiROOUCTION  to  this  thesis. 

Sortie  of  the  Orientals  are  met  by 
friends  or  others, but  the  ma.iority  must  find 
their  own  way  from  the  very  start. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  total 
number  of  Orientals  in  Chicago, we  find  that 
less  than  fifty  cer  cent  are  benefitted  by 
the  organizations  maintain  fd  for  their  use. 

The  Dublic  does  very  little  for  them, 
indeed  the  public  has  provided  oraotioally  no 
facilities  for  helping  them  as  Orientals.   The 
things  done  are  those  which  the  public  provides 
for  all  of  the  population. 

The  general  public  is  pre.iudioed 
against  these  strange  peoples  and  does  not  par- 
ticularly attempt  to  conceal  the  contempt  which 
naturally  grows  from  their  own  ignorance  and 
fro  mi  their  opposition  to  con.  n  on  assooiation. 

The  very  small  cTOPortion  of  Orientals 
in  Chicago(less  than  .3^)cannot  have  anv  marked 
influence  on  the  general  populace, but  the  few 
personal  associations  are  most  slowly  but  sure- 
ly bringing  the  people  to  a  nore  sympathetic 
viewpoint  concerning  these  foreigners. 

The  marked  effects  upon  the  homie  lands 
have  been  noted  in  the  general  facts  concerning 
the  r aces, showi ng  that  with  these  peoples  among 
us, our  ideals  and  spirit  are  being  felt  at  home 
and  there  taking  root, to  the  uplifting  of  these 
lands  to  a  higher  perception  of  life  Durposes. 
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The  churohes  of  Chicago  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  of  more  service  to  the  Orient- 
als in  Chicago.   To  those, who  in  their  home 
land  the  church  was  the  center  of  interest, 
they  can  ir,  ake  aiain  the  appeal  of  brotherhood 
and  service, ^ivini  their,  a  similar  vital  inter«- 
est  in  church  work  here.   Wake  their,  feel  that 
this  is  but  a  continuation  of  their  former 
church  connection.   There  are  many  who  never 
.joined  a  church  back  honie;these  could  be  ur^ed 
to  join  here.   At  least  they  should  be  invit- 
ed not  once  but  several  times  to  come  to  the 
study, social , or  other  ^atherin^s  promoted  by 
the  church.   "Make  them  feel  at  home"covers 
everything. 

The  Yound[  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  its  duties  yet  to  perform  towards  many  of 
the  youni  men  from  the  nations  of  the  Orient 
who  are  here  for  study  and  other  purposes. 
Their  are  several  native  institutions  working 
for  their  younS  men.   The  Association  is  now 
5ivin2  Ssbse  both  financial  and  moral  aid.  Other 
orij  ani  zat  ion  8  need  such  aid, and  the  Association 
could  at  least  back  them  up  morally, that  they 
all  mi^ht  stand  more  firmly  for  Christian  ideals. 

The  Youn^  Men's  Chr i s t i an  As aoci at  ion 
must  be  the  bi^  brother  to  these  unsteady, un- 
organized ,  uncoflr  d  inate  d  ,  at  ru  J  J  1  in^  attempts  to 
serve  the  Oriental  peoples  in  Chicago.   It  can 
do  this  by  careful  s u2 ^est io ns , b y  expressing 
confidence, by  trying  to  cooperate, by  stimulating 
public  interest  in  them, by  supplementing  their 
work, in  short, beini  a  fiiend  to  them  all. 

The  most  important  thini  of  all  is  this 
eaoh  individual  in  Chicago  can  do  his  duty  to 
these  peoples  by  coming  to  a  common  understand- 
ing with  them, then  showing  them  our  inner  spir- 
it of  Christian  brot herhoo d , of  home  and  national 
life, and  treating  them,  as  equals. 
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THE    C5>JTERS    OF    OBISi«TAL    POPULATION    IN    CHICAGO 
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THE  BELiATIVE  ORIENTAL  POPULATION  OP  CHIGACIO 


This  lar^e  reotansjle  rep- 
resents the  total  copula- 
tion of  Chioa^o,  2,«72,922. 
(Estimated  by  city  statis- 
tician January  1,1920) 


The  small  blaolt  square  is 
a  proDortional  represent- 
ation of  the  relative 
number  of  Chinese , Japanese , 
Koreans, Eil ipi nos, and  Hin- 
dus living  in  Chioago,- 
«, 117. 

The  Oriental  population 
is  thus  seen  to  be 
.00228  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Chicago , 1 11 i noi 8. 
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